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and Jastrow, are useful books for students, but differ from those of the 
Thornton series in two chief respects: the selections from single authors are 
much longer in extent, and the vocabularies are only partial instead of com- 
plete. The former of these differences is perhaps an advantage, while the 
latter is certainly a defect. It is a pity that in so many otherwise admirable 
student books considerations of economy should compel the curtailing of 
vocabularies and notes far below what is necessary for the best results. 

The last volume of the Thornton series is the textbook of Prose Composi- 
tion, compiled by T. H. Weir, of the University of Glasgow. It begins with 
exercises on the grammar and parts of speech, followed by a few pages of mis- 
cellaneous sentences, and then gives a number of well-chosen texts from 
classical sources. The remainder of the book, some seventy pages, consists 
of extracts translated from a Cairo weekly paper, the Mu'aiyad. The 
greater part of these appeared originally in English, either in the London 
Times or in Lord Cromer's Modern Egypt. For the help of the student 
a "literal version" of each extract, approaching the Arabic idiom, is adde^i to 
the original English. The book has a good vocabulary (77 pages). 

All in all, the Thornton series can be made extremely useful to students 
whose mother-tongue is English. The beginner who has gone beyond his 
first semester will find in these handy little volumes an easier and more 
concise introduction to the most important branches of Arabic literature 
(excepting tradition) than could be obtained elsewhere. It will probably 
be many years before another equally comprehensive anthology will be com- 
piled. 

Chakles C. Tokrey 
Yale University 

New Haven, Conn. 



THE BEGINNINGS OF ISLAM' 

The critique of the beginnings of Islam seem, during the last few years, 
to have taken a decided turn in the right direction. The older works on 
the subject were still more or less fettered by the straightjacket of Moham- 
medan scholastic tradition; just as the whole science of Semitic linguistics 
has been shackled by the theories of the schools of Basrah and Kufah. We 
are, happily, worrying ourselves out of this straightjacket, which still held 
the acute, though somewhat erratic, Sprenger. The works of such scholars 
as Noldeke, Wellhausen, Snouck Hurgronje, Goldziher, Caetani, Lammens, 
and C. H. Becker have laid a certain foundation upon which to build. But 
the literary criticism of the Koran has lagged behind woefully. And though 
the earlier Mohammedan scholars were not averse to doubting the authen- 
ticity of received tradition in regard to the origin and composition of the 

1 Mohammed el la fin du monde. ^^tude critique sur I'Islam primitif. Par Paul 
Casanova, Professeur de langue et littgrature arabes au College de France. Paris : Paul 
Geuthner, 1911. Pp. 83. 
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Koran, the road they had blazed seems not to have been followed by their 
descendants. At least, the storm raised at the Congress of OrientaUsts at 
Algiers (1905) by the late Karl VoUers through his paper upon the vocaliza- 
tion of the Koran' shows that our modern Mohammedan fellow-scholars still 
allow their patriotism to determine their scientific point of view. 

As we are at the beginning of this period of the literary criticism of the 
Koran, the hope may be ventured that the aberrations and the dogmatism 
that have characterized some of the work done in the criticism of the Bible 
may not find their way into this new and untrodden field, and that the Koran 
may not become the parade-ground for the exercise of mere ingenuity and 
the wit of combination. Prince Caetani, in his monumental Annali dell' 
Islam, has shown himself sufficiently skeptical of the hadlth; and P6re 
Lammens has gone still further in discrediting what he calls the Medina 
tradition in contradistinction to that of Syria.^ We must have a care that 
the pendulum does not swing too far in the opposite direction. M. Casanova, 
himself, is enough of a skeptic to release him from the trammels of pure 
tradition; he is fine enough a scholar to have the poise necessary for a 
careful and considered judgment, though one may differ with him in 
particulars. 

In the part of his work now before us, the successor of Barbier de Meynard 
at the College de France undertakes a task which is full of interest, not only 
to students of Islam but to all those who are concerned with the history of 
reUgion. That task is nothing less than to explain the true genesis of 
Islam, the Mohammedan theory of statehood, and the origin of those 
theologico-poUtical revolutions which have seared the history of Moham- 
medanism. He has certainly made the attempt in a most novel fashion; 
one that challenges many of our received opinions on these subjects. A final 
judgment on the thesis of M. Casanova is impossible until the remaining 
two parts of the book are before us. 

According to M. Casanova, the Koran is nothing less than an 
"Apocalypse," a revelation dealing with the end of the world (p. 68). One 
cannot help feeling that, stated in such bold terms, this appears to be an 
exaggeration. The number of passages dealing with the subject is so small 
when compared with the whole volume of the Koran that the author himself 
is forced to qualify his statement and to limit it to the non-juristic portion 
of the earliest surahs. In fact, he notes (p. 71) three stages in the mental 
evolution of the prophet: the first, in which he is practically obsessed by the 

^ See his Volksprache und Schriftsprache im alien Arabien (1906), p. 2. 

» In a series of articles on the Omayyid Caliplis published in the Melanges de la 
PaculU Orientale of the Universite Saint-Joseph of Beyrouth, Syria. It is curious to see 
how local Syrian patriotism sways the judgment of this widely read and judicious scholar, 
and makes him a partisan (as it were) of this dynasty, in opposition to the whole of 
Mohammedan historical tradition. I am glad to see that M. Casanova (p. 58) disagrees 
also with the view of PSre Lammens. Goldziher, however, inclines to Lammens's view 
(Vorlesungen, p. 83). 
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idea that the end of the world is imminent; the second, in which he hesitates 
in regard to this imminence; and the third in which preoccupation with 
other matters diverts his attention from it. That the idea of the end of the 
world — and at a date not far distant — did play a conspicuous part in the 
early theological outlook of the prophet cannot be gainsaid; he refers to it 
in such expressions as: al-sa'ah (15:85), al-yakin (15:99), lizam (20:129), 
al-wdki'ah (56:1), al-wa'd (67:65). M. Casanova asserts (p. 12) that this 
alone is Mohammed's primitive idea; yet, it is somewhat difficult to reconcile 
such a view with the temporal punishments (as with 'Ad, Thamud, the 
Sodomites, etc.), with which the Prophet operates during the opening years 
of his ministry. 

In similar manner, M. Casanova holds that Mohammed did not believe 
that he himseK would die (p. 12); that he held himseK to be the last 
prophet chosen to preside, together with the Messiah, come again on earth, at 
the end of the world, at the resurrection, and at the last judgment (p. 8). 
Of such a belief there seems to be no mention in the Koran. On the con- 
trary, it is expressly stated that Mohammed would die, as other prophets 
before him had died (39:31; 3:138); and M. Casanova (p. 15) is forced to 
take refuge in a tradition reported by al-WahidI (468 a.h.), but unknown to 
the earlier al-Tabari (ca. 250 a.h.), and to declare that passages in the Koran 
to the effect that Mohammed would not die had been expunged from the 
text, just as those dealing with the contrary belief had been added by Abu 
Bakr and Othman. 

This opens up the whole question of the authenticity of our present 
text. There can, of course, be no doubt that our text of the Koran has 
passed through a historical development, as all such old texts have done. 
Silvestre de Sacy, Weil, Sprenger, Hirschfeld, and Fischer have occasionally 
suggested that readings have been tampered with. But it is necessary to 
bear in mind the composite character that the text bore from the very 
beginning, where often the most disparate subjects are treated in one and 
the same surah. A simple rearrangement will, at times, bring order and 
sense, as Goldziher has shown* in one single case. Nor must we forget that 
Mohammed's was no well-ordered mind; that he lived his spiritual existence, 
as it were, from hand to mouth; and that it is quite possible that at very 
short intervals apart he held quite contradictory theories as to matters of 
faith and of his own relation to the divine scheme of salvation. It may 
then be that at one time or another, Mohammed did conceive the idea 
(gotten from some Jewish or Christian heterodox sects) that he in person 
was to play a part in the final outcome of such a scheme; but this was 
nothing more than a passing fancy. His insistence upon his own purely 
human character seems to be too certain to be outweighted by arguments 
that depend upon traditions not well authenticated and upon "higher 
critical" assumptions. 

1 Vorlesungen ilber den Islam, p. 34. 
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In yet another matter one might feel inclined to quarrel with the ultimate 
authority of M. Casanova. On pp. 45 ff. he has a most interesting dis- 
quisition on the malhamah (pi. malahim) literature, which title, following 
Steinschneider and Sprenger, he very properly identifies with the Hebrew 
word milhamah, and the substance of which he connects with the Jewish 
eschatologic idea of the hebhle ha-mashiah. Following in the wake of such 
late authors as Ibn Khaldun {ca. 750 a.h.) and al-MakrizI {ca. 800 a.h.), 
he takes as his base traditions said to have come from Ka'b al-Akhbar, 
Wahb ibn Munabbih, 'Abd Allah ibn Salam, etc. But the authority of 
these Jewish story-tellers was already suspect to Mohammedan tradi- 
tionists themselves; and the ideas for which they stand as sponsors were 
evidently imported into Islam from the outside and are no part what- 
soever of the primitive reUgion of Mohammed and his immediate followers. 
The interesting point is well made (p. 55) that Mahdi-ism is not really a 
heterodoxy in Islam; all through its history, Mohammedanism of all forms 
has coquetted with it. But if it is an idea that originally was connected 
with Mohammed himself, M. Casanova does not attempt to explain (p. 57) 
how it came to be transferred from Mohammed to Ali. The mystic sense 
in the idea seems to be first connected with another Mohammed, the son of 
Ali; but it seems to be a pure invention to call him a "reincarnation of the 
prophet" (ibid.), or to say that the idea of Mohammed as the prophet of 
the "Malhamah" lives on in the idea of the Mahdi. As far as I know the 
Mahdi has never been confounded with the prophet. It still seems too 
evident that later Jewish and Persian ideas have been at work molding 
this conception. 

Another point on which M. Casanova touches, and which is of wider 
interest, is the relative obligation of the Arabian prophet to the older religions 
that preceded him, Judaism and Christianity. Particularly since the first 
effort of Geiger,' followed by Hirschfeld,^ and quite latterly by Friedlaender,' 
the palm has been given to Judaism. Wellhausen was the first scholar to 
lean in the opposite direction.* The claims of Christianity have been 
asserted and formulated most fully by Schwally^ in the sentence "Islam was 
the form in which Christianity passed into Arabia." Eschatologically, M. 
Casanova seems (pp. 68 fif.) to be of the same opinion. According to him, 
Mohammed's doctrine concerning the end of the world is essentially Chris- 
tian. The only novel detail introduced by Mohammed was the picture of 
the -Mahdi and of his r61e. But, then, one may pertinently ask, why are so 
few of the elements that go to make up that conception in its peculiarly 

1 Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume au/genommenf (1833). 
8 Beitr&ge zur Erkl&rung des Koran (1886); New Researches into the Composition and 
Exegesis of the Koran (1903). 

' Jewish Arabic Studies In JQB, New Series, I, 183 fl. 
* " Juden und Christen in Arabieu," in Skizzen, III, 197 fl. 
OiZ (1912), Col. 486. 
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Christian form not found in the Koran ? M. Casanova himself is forced to 
admit (p. 69) that that part dealing with the Antichrist and with the return 
of Jesus is conspicuously wanting; and he can only add "the silence of the 
Koran seems to be an enigma." If the chief Christian elements are missing, 
the residue remains Jewish, as anyone can see who will cast a glance into the 
works of Bousset and Charles dealing with the religious thought of post- 
Biblical Judaism. And if the influence of Christianity, in whatsoever form 
it may have been, had been as great as some scholars imagine it to have been, 
the r61e of Jesus would not have been confined in the Koran to that of a 
simple prophet. M. Casanova takes refuge in the supposition that passages 
that went farther than this have been cut out, and that the few that did 
remain have been "sem6e discrStement dans la vaste champ des sourates 
pour en affaiblir la port6r." This reminds one of the polemical writings of 
the Mohammedans against the "ahl al-Kitah." It is very special pleading 
and will hardly convince scholars. 

I have ventured to dwell upon some of the points in regard to which it 
seems impossible to agree with the learned author. But I hasten to add 
that there are many fine and penetrating observations scattered throughout 
the book, which is written with a profound knowledge of the subject. Even 
where he is not convincing, M. Cafianova has given much food for thought 
and has paved the way for a more intense study of the Koran, which must 
be fruitful in furthering our understanding of Islamic origins. 

Richard Gottheil 
Columbia University, N. Y. 



A HISTORY OF ISLAM' 

The indefatigable author of the Annali deW Islam has commenced in 
this Chronographia Islamica a work that must prove very useful to all who 
have an interest in the life of the Arabian prophet and in the history of Early 
Islam. The monumental Annali, of which five volumes have already 
appeared, are planned to reach up to thirty volumes — a herculean task 
for any one man to lay out for himself. But upon the hard and extensive 
plan which Prince di Teano has elected to follow, these thirty volumes will 
bring the history of his subject no farther down the path of time than 
to the year 132 a.h., and the mass of material which he has collected for the 
period beyond that date would probably, according to all human calcula- 
tions, be lost to the scientific world. In order to place this material at the 
service of scholars, or at least to indicate where it can be found, he has 

1 Chronographia Islamica^ ossia riassunto cronologico delta storia di tutti i popoli 
musulmani dalV anno 1 all' anno 92B della Higrah {6BB~1517 dele &Ta Volgare), corredato 
delta hihliografia di tutte le principali fonti itampate e mano scritte. Compilato da Leone 
Caetani, Principe di Teano, Deputato al Parlamento. Paris: Librairie Paul Geutliner, 
1913. Fascicolo I; Anni 1-22 H Pp. xiv+255. 



